ON   WRITING   ENGLISH                    igi

unaffected a manner as I could. I had so much to say
that I could afford to waste no words. I wanted merely
to set down the facts. I began with the impossible aim of
using no adjectives at all. I thought that if you could
find the exact term a qualifying epithet could be dispensed
vvith. As I saw it in my* mind's eye my book would have <
the appearance of an immensely long telegram in which
for economy's sake you had left out every word that was
not necessary to make the sense clear. I have not read it
since I corrected the proofs and do not know how near I
came to doing what I tried. My impression is that it
is written at least more naturally than anything I had
written before ; but I am sure that it is often slipshod,
and I daresay there are in it a good many mistakes in
grammar. ^

Since then I have written many other books^; and
though ceasing my methodical study of the old masters
(for though the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak), I have
continued with increasing assiduity to try to write better.
I discovered my limitations^and it seemed to me that the
only sensible thing was to aim at what excellence I could
within them. I knew that I had no lyrical quality. I
had a small vocabulary and no efforts that I could make
to enlarge it much availed me. I had little gift of meta-'
phor ; the original and striking simile seldom occurred
to me. Poetic flights and the great imaginative sweep
were beyond my powers. I could admire them in others
as I could admire their far-fetched tropes and the unusual
but suggestive language in which they clothed their
thoughts, but my own invention never presented me with
such embellishments ; and I was tired of trying to do
what did not come easily to me. On the other hand, I
had an acute power of observation, and it seemed to me
that I could see a great many things that other people